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Teachers and students alike seek frameworks and norm systems that 
help them sort out how they fit into a school’s culture. Cultural frameworks 
are sources of sense making and meaning that all of us need. 

Schools teach their culture best when they embody purposes, values, norms, and 
obligations in their everyday activities. Though this principle is widely accepted in 
word, it is often neglected in deed. The heartbeats of leadership and schools are 
sfrengfhened when word and deed are one. This happens when leadership and vir- 
fue work fogefher. Walfon's (1988, 177-78) words are helpful: 

The question is not whether virtue can be taught but how it may be taught. 
Example, not exhortation, and practice, not principle, take priority: carpenters 
become carpenters by building houses; pianists become pianists by playing the 
piano; managers become leaders by leading. The same is true of character: people 
become virtuous by practicing virtue and by living with moral mentors. If, for any 
reason, an organization becomes sidetracked, only managers of sound character 
can restore a sense of direction. Disciplined organizations reflect disciplined 
leaders whose honed abilities lead them to behave consistently, almost instinc- 
tively, in moral ways. 

These leaders know and focus on whaf is imporfanf, care deeply abouf fheir work, 
learn from fheir successes and failures, fake calculafed risks, and are frusfworfhy 
people. 

This arficle examines four leadership virfues: hope, frusf, piefy, and civilify. When 
fhese four are af fhe core of leadership pracfice, fhe leverage needed for improving 
even fhe mosf challenging schools can be discovered. 
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Essays 


The Virtue of Hope 

Perhaps the most important, yet most neglected leadership virtue is hope. Hope 
often is slighted because management theories tell us to look at the evidence, be tough 
as nails, be objective, and blindly face realify. Buf, facing realify rafher fhan relying on 
hope is fo accepf realify. Relying on hope rafher fhan facing realify is fo change realify — 
hopefully. Leaders can be bofh hopeful and realisfic as long as fhe possibilifies for change 
remain open. Being realisfic differs from facing realify in imporfanf ways. Being realisfic 
is fo calculafe fhe odds wifh an opfimisfic eye — fo be aware of fhe consequences of being 
fafeful wifhouf being preordained fo fhe inevifabilify of a sifuafion or circumsfance. 

Why should leaders be hopeful? Because fhe evidence suggesfs fhaf hope can change 
evenfs for fhe beffer. If is widely accepfed fhaf sick people who are hopeful members of 
supporf groups which provide encouragemenf, prayer, or ofher forms of fargefed social 
capifal gef healfhier and sfay healfhier more offen fhan sick people wifhouf fhe benefif 
of hopeful social capifal. In her review of fhe liferafure on hope and healfh, Rosef (1999, 
7) found compelling evidence fo link fhe fwo: "Findings in fhe healfh sciences show a 
posifive relafionship befween biochemical reacfions, affribufed fo hopefulness, and ifs 
effecf upon illness." Oncologisf Carl 
Simonfon (in Carfer 1996, 1) found fhaf 
when cancer pafienfs respond fo fheir 
challenges wifh "feelings of hope and 
anficipafion, fhe organism franslafes info 
biological processes fhaf begin fo resfore 
balance and fo revifalize fhe immune 
sysfem." Medical researchers (Rosef 
1999) found fhaf a sense of hopefulness, 
from an increased sense of confrol, is 
connecfed wifh biological changes fhaf 
enhance physical and menfal healfh. 

Hope and Wishing 

Hope offen is confused wifh wishing. Hope, however, is grounded in realify, nof 
wishful fhinking. If is — fo use Menninger, Mayman, and Pruyser's (1963) ferm — realis- 
fic hope. They (1963, 385-86) argued: 

Realistic hope ... is based on the attempt to understand the concrete conditions of 
reality, to see one’s own role in it realistically, and to engage in such efforts of 
thoughtful action as might be expected to bring about the hoped-for change. The affect 
of hope, in this case, has an activating effect. It helps mobilize the energies needed for 
activity. By activity I mean not only motor activity but also the activity of thought or 
of relating oneself to another person. 

The activating effect of hope makes the difference (Table 1). Wishful leaders are just 
that — wishful. They take no deliberate action to make their wishes come true. Hopeful 
leaders, on the other hand, react actively to what they hope for and deliberately strive to 
turn hopefulness into reality. 


headership as moral action is 
a struggle to do the right thing 
according to a sense of values 
and what it means to he a 
human being. 
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Table 1 : Wishful vs. Hopeful Leaders 


Wishful Leaders 

Hopeful Leaders 

• Passive reaction 

• Active reaction 

• “1 wish that these kids would behave.” 

• “1 hope that these kids will behave. 
What can 1 do to help?” 

• No faith to back up assumptions 

• Faith in assumptions and ideas 

• No pathways 

• Pathways 

• No action 

• Action 

• No change takes place 

• Change takes place 


Faith 

Hope and faith go together. Faith comes from commitment to a cause, from strong 
beliefs in a set of ideas, and from other convictions. Hope is so closely linked to faith 
that the two tend to blend into one. According to the Bible (Hebrews 11:1), "Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for." This is true of faith in God, and is true of all other 
faith. According to Smedes (1998, 21), "No matter what we put our faith in, when 
faith goes, hope goes with it. In some ways, hope is faith — faith with our eyes on 
possibilities for the future." 

So, how does hope help schools become more effective? Faith often is communi- 
cated as a set of true assumptions. We can hope that once these assumptions are 
announced, they will come alive, be accepted, and stir others to action. We might 
have faith, for example, that: 

• all children can learn given the right conditions; 

• students can take responsibility for their own learning if we get the student- 
teacher role and other important roles set properly; 

• schools can be transformed into caring learning communities; 

• teachers want to be self-managing and, under the right conditions, take re- 
sponsibility for their own learning; 

• given the opportunity and training, even the poorest parents can be effective 
partners in their children's education; 

• if we provide enough support to students, all will succeed; and 

• every teacher can be a leader if the circumstances are right and the issues are 
important to them. 

These assumptions suggest pathways that bring faith and action together. We can hope, 
for example, that students will succeed, but we need to provide the necessary support if 
we want to avoid wishful thinking. 
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Leaders have an important responsibility. If their hopefulness is based on faifh in a 
sef of assumpfions and, if fhese assumpfions become shared by ofhers in their school 
community, then a powerful force of ideas will be creafed. These ideas provide fhe basis 
for a school becoming a communify of hope and can fuel fhe school's efforfs fo furn 
hope info realify. Developing a communify of hope elevafes fhe work of leadership fo a 
level of moral acfion. Leadership as moral acfion is a sfruggle fo do fhe righf fhing ac- 
cording fo a sense of values and whaf if means fo be a human being. Leaders need fo be 
concerned wifh whaf is good as well as whaf is effective. We find faifh in whaf is good, 
and fhis faifh becomes fhe basis for hopefulness. 

From Hope to Action 

Action is the key differentiator in hopeful leaders and wishful leaders. Hope is based 
on articles of faifh fhaf funcfion as assumpfions. These assumpfions provide fhe impe- 
fus for doing fhings that will change hopes into realities. Hope is a valuable asset for 
children, adolescenfs, and adulfs (Snyder ef al. 1991). McDermott et al. (2002, 274-75) 
described hope as "a cognitive set comprised of goals, pafhways, and agency. Individu- 
als wifh high hope possess goals, find pafhways fo fhese goals, navigafe around ob- 
sfacles, and develop agency fo reach fheir goals." 

Deliberafely realizing hopes requires fhaf fhey be fransformed info goals — goals 
fhaf develop info practical pafhways. Having fhe will and deferminafion fo fravel 
fhese pafhways — no maffer fhe obsfacles encounfered — is fhe windup key. Unless 
fhis key is fumed, fhere will be no acfion, and what first appears as hope ends up 
being wishful fhinking. 

Turning hope info realify is a deliberafe process fhat requires answering fhe follow- 
ing quesfions: 

• What are our goals 1 Goals are whaf we hope for. 

• What are our pathways? Pafhways are fhe roufes we fake fo realize our hopes. 

• What are the obstacles? Obsfacles are barriers fhaf we musf overcome. 

• How committed are we to agency — to actually doing something to realize our hopes? 
Agency is defermined and persisfenf efforfs fo fravel fhe pafhways. 

• Is efficacy present in sufficient strength? Efficacy gauges fhe exfenf fo which we be- 
lieve fhaf we can make a difference and fhaf our efforfs will be successful. 

• If efficacy is low, how can it be strengthened? 

The question of efficacy is critical. Do we believe fhaf we can learn whaf we must 
and use what we learn to successfully realize our hopes? Hopeful leaders recognize 
pofenfials in persons and sifuafions. They believe (Selznick 2002, 70) fhaf "whaf people 
can achieve, or aspire fo, is jusf as surely parf of human nafure, jusf as surely sum- 
moned by fhe human condifion, as are more negafive fraifs and dimensions." 

Wishful fhinking is avoided by faking deliberafe acfion and providing fhe confexf 
for bofh organizational and individual efficacy. There is, in a sense, a psychological magic 
fhaf helps us move from hope fo acfion. There also are deliberafe pafhways fhaf can be 
fraveled fo make fhis fransformafion. 
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Roles, Role Relationships, and Role Sets 

Faith provides the pathways and sources of leadership authority. When hope, faith, 
and action are joined, a covenant of obligafions emerges, raising fhe sfakes from man- 
agemenf commifmenfs fo moral commifmenfs. When a moral fhreshold is reached, ad- 
minisfrafors, feachers, parenfs, and sfudenfs accepf fheir roles and fhe elemenfs fhaf 
define fhem. Roles come wifh expecfafions fhaf serve as a compass poinfing fhe way 
and a beacon lighting the way. Role expectations not only are received, but also are sent. 
Expectations that are sent typically deal with rights; received expectations typically deal 
with obligations. 

The role of sfudenf, for example, includes obligafions such as to do one's best, turn 
in work on time, help other students, and be respectful. A sfudenf also has cerfain righfs, 
such as qualified, compefenf, and caring feachers; insfrucfion fhaf is responsive; a safe 
environmenf; respecfful freafmenf; and a voice in learning. 

The collecfive commifmenfs or promises fhaf sfudenfs, feachers, adminisfrafors, 
and parenfs make are crifical. These promises oufline fhe obligafions of each role, if 
visions are fo be realized. Sfudenfs' collecfive commifmenfs fo a school vision can be 
writfen for fhem or by fhem. Some adminisfrafors and feachers may wonder whefher 
fhey wanf fo invife sfudenfs fo outline the collective commitments required to help 
the school achieve its vision. Because the commitments of sfudenfs and feachers are 
reciprocal, sfudenfs are fied fo fhose commitmenfs made by fheir feachers. Thus, 
fhese role relafionships contain rights and obligations that define fhe fies linking fhe 
roles of feachers and sfudenfs. 

Similarly, feachers have roles fhaf include righfs and responsibilities. Sociologisfs 
Hage and Powers (1992, 7) viewed a role as "a package of broadly recognized righfs and 
obligafions fhaf define whaf would be expecfed of anyone occupying a given posifion 
embedded wifhin a sysfem of social relations." Righfs and responsibilifies are fhe hearf 
of any role; fherefore, roles cannof meaningfully exisf wifhouf being linked fo ofher roles. 
The righfs and responsibilities of teachers, for example, are undersfood wifhin fhe con- 
fext of righfs and responsibilifies of sfudenfs, principals, and parenfs. 

Hage and Powers (1992, 7) explained, "A role relationship refers fo fhose righfs and 
obligafions commonly faken to define fhe nafure of the tie that links two roles together." 
Bundles of role relafionships result in role sets. If fhese role sefs evolve info friendly 
nefworks, fhen even fhe mosf difficulf schools will have fhe moral nefwork for success. 
Nefworks are friendly when role sefs are linked fo common purposes and shared frame- 
works for working fogefher. This linkage can fransform nefworks of feachers and sfu- 
denfs info learning and pracfice communifies. 

When fransformed, work roles are joined info a shared pracfice which infroduces 
moral fies fhaf unife people and bind fhem fo purposes and obligafions. Work roles are 
patterns of acfivifies and behaviors fhaf emerge from fhe social contexf of roles, role 
relafionships, and sefs (Table 2). As the social context for schools changes from simple fo 
complex, patterns of acfivifies and behaviors change in fundamenfal ways. Learning 
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becomes even more important, as does working together and leadership distributed 
across all roles. In today's learning organization (Hage and Powers 1992, 11), work roles 
are defined "in terms of information gathering, problem solving, the production of cre- 
ative ideas, and the ability to respond flexibly to new situations or adjust flexibly when 
interacting with others." 

Table 2: Key Terms 

Term 

Definition 

Role 

A package of broadly defined rights 
and obligations 

Role relationships 

Rights and responsibilities that link 
roles together 

Role sets 

Bundles of role relationships that, 
when linked to common purposes, 
evolve into friendly networks or 
communities of practice 

Work roles 

Patterns of activity and behavior 
that define how work will be done 


Leading and learning together are important because today's roles make challeng- 
ing demands on everyone. Typically, more mental activity, more information, and more 
problem solving are required. More learning is required by everyone. Roles, suggested 
Hage and Powers (1992, 13), are "defined by goals for which no cerfain procedure can be 
specified, consequenfly involving a relatively wide range of nonroufine fasks." If is dif- 
ficulf, fherefore, fo charf when a particular role acfivify mighf be appropriafe. Teachers 
and principals musf defermine how work will be done and time will be spenf while 
acfually doing fheir jobs, in effecf creating fheir pracfice in use. 

Relational Trust 

In role sefs, no single person has fhe power fo make fhings work. Members of an 
effecfive role sef are inferdependenf and held fogefher by relational frust. Trusf is the tie 
that binds roles together and allows for fhe creafion of role sefs thaf embody reciprocal 
obligations. 

Social capifal and communify are close cousins of relafional frusf. They are so close 
fhaf if is doubfful fhaf a school has only one of fhe cousins. Social capifal is fhe supporf 
fhaf sfudenfs and feachers need fo be more effecfive learners and doers. Relafional frusf 
refers fo fhe qualify and kind of social exchanges found in sefs of role relationships. 
Trusf is high when every parfy fo fhe role sef feels supporfed and safe. Supporf and 
safefy are provided by social exchanges. Social capifal and relafional trusf are fhe DNA 
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of community. They are so integral to community life that operational definitions of 
community routinely include them. 


Bryk and Schneider (2002, 20), 
who coined the term for use in edu- 
cation, described relational trust as 
"the social exchanges of schooling as 
organized around a distinct set of 
role relationships: teachers with stu- 
dents, teachers with other teachers, 
teachers with parents, and with their 
school principal. Each party in a role 
relationship maintains an under- 
standing of his or her role obligations 
and holds some expectations about 
the role obligations of the others." 
Relational trust, according to Bryk 
and Schneider (2002, 20) is "a com- 
plex web of social exchanges [that] 
conditions the basic operations of schools. Embedded in the daily social routines of schools 
is an interrelated set of mutual dependencies among all key actors: students, teachers, 
principals and administrators, and parents. These structural dependencies create feel- 
ings of vulnerability for the individuals involved." 

Relational trust is the antidote to the vulnerability that is likely to be experienced by 
members of role sets in schools. Regardless of how deep and thorough exchanges are 
among people in role sets, without trusting relationships, these exchanges likely would 
encourage self-protection and holding back, severely limiting the capacity for collabora- 
tion, learning, and improved performance. Without trusting relationships, reciprocal 
bonds of obligation found in role sets would be broken, hampering chances for schools 
to succeed. 

Trust deficits have serious consequences for schools that seem to worsen over time, 
such as: 

• The less trust there is in a school, the more people keep things to themselves. The 
more people keep to themselves, the less trust there is. 

• The less trust there is in a school, the more often ideas are hoarded. The more often 
ideas are hoarded, the less trust there is. 

• The less trust there is in a school, the less likely people are to be helpful and open. 
The less likely that people are helpful and open, the less trust there is. 

Bryk and Schneider (2003) found that relational trust was an important characteris- 
tic of the schools which demonstrated student learning improvements. They measured 
relational trust in terms of teacher attitudes toward other teachers, principals, and par- 
ents. They found (2003, 43) on average that improving schools showed an 8 percent 
increase in reading learning and a 20 percent increase in math learning over five years. 
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In the elementary schools studied, they (2003, 122-23) found: 

• Collective decision making with broad teacher buy in occurs more readily in schools 
with strong relational trust. 

• When relational trust is strong, reform inifiafives are more likely fo be deeply en- 
gaged by school parficipanfs and fo diffuse broadly across fhe organizafion. 

• Relafional frusf fomenfs a moral imperative fo fake on fhe hard work of school 
improvemenf. 

Relafional frusf was an imporfanf cafalysf for developing a supportive work culfure 
characferized by school commifmenf and a positive orienfation toward change. If also was 
an imporfanf cafalysf for developing a facilifative work sfrucfure fhaf included developing a 
professional communify for making decisions fogefher and supporting teacher learning. 

Trust First 

Schools and school disfricfs fhaf 
succeed in bringing abouf change use 
a frusf-firsf approach. Conversely, in 
schools and school disfricfs fhaf are 
less effecfive in bringing abouf 
change, frusf is an afferfhoughf — of- 
fen preceded by vision, sfrafegy, and 
acfion. Trusf gefs affenfion affer fhe 
school or school disfricf gefs info 
frouble. Leaders fypically wind up 
imposing visions and sfrafegies, 
which require increased performance moniforing. Resisfance usually resulfs, leaving 
leaders frying fo mend fences, improve relationships, and gef more people on board. 

Hursf (1984), former Execufive Vice Presidenf of Russelsfeel, Inc. in Canada, ex- 
plained fhaf building frusf firsf and fhen moving fo vision, sfrafegy, and acfion changed 
how decisions were made in his organizafion. A frusf-firsf approach emphasizes open 
communications focused on who we are and whaf we believe. Hursf (1984, 82) explained. 

In our previous existence, the decisions we made were always backed up by hard 
infonriation; management was decisive, and that was good. Unfortunately, too few of 
these ‘good’ decisions ever got implemented. The simple process of making the decision 
the way we did often set up resistance down the line. As the decision was handed 
down to consecutive organizational levels, it lost impetus until eventually it was 
unclear whether the decision was right in the first place. Now we worry a good deal 
less about making decisions; they arise as fairly obvious conclusions drawn from a 
mass of shared assumptions. It’s the assumptions that we spend our time working on. 

A trust-first approach to strategy development and implementation doesn't mean 
getting everyone on board before implementation. There is a "tipping point" that must 
be respected, and support must be cultivated to trigger it. In many cases, reaching this 
tipping point does not require a huge majority in favor of the change. In all cases. 


1 rust is the tie that hinds roles 
together and allows for the 
creation of role sets that embody 
reciprocal obligations. 
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however, the secret to change is to make sure that everyone has the support and capac- 
ity needed to implement the change successfully. Once a person is successful, and wifh 
frusf in place, he or she is likely fo accepf fhe change and even fo like if. As Fullan (1991, 
91) sfafed, "In many cases, changes in behavior precede rafher fhan follow changes in 
belief." Trusf plays an imporfanf role in fhis process. Everyone is vulnerable when fry- 
ing somefhing new and needs fo be assured fhaf misfakes will be accepfed and fhaf 
supporf will be fhere. 

Bryk and Schneider (2003) found fhaf principals played key roles in developing frusf. 
They (2003, 43) suggesfed, "Principals esfablish bofh respecf and personal regard when 
fhey acknowledge fhe vulnerabilities of ofhers, acfively lisfen fo fheir concerns, and es- 
chew arbifrary acfions. Effecfive principals couple fhese behaviors wifh a compelling 
school vision and behavior fhaf clearly seeks fo advance fhe vision. This consisfency 
befween words and acfions affirms fheir personal integrify. Then, if fhe principal com- 
pefenfly manages basic day-fo-day school affairs, an overall efhos conducive fo fhe for- 
mafion of frusf will emerge." By paying affenfion fo personal infegrify and ofher dimen- 
sions of frusf, linking fhis frusf fo purposes, providing compefenf managemenf supporf, 
and emphasizing capacify building, conditions for change are creafed and people feel 
more willing fo give change a fry. 


The Virtues of Piety 
and Civility 

Piefy embodies showing loyalfy, 
respecf, and affecfion such as is usu- 
ally found among friends, comrades 
in arms, close colleagues af work, 
and ofher groups where caring and 
obligafions characferize connecfions 
among people. Civilify draws us ouf- 
ward fo embrace differences. 

Piefy is a leadership virfue fhaf 
requires or encourages people fo look inward fo fheir own narrow communify affilia- 
fions. This look inward is usually af fhe expense of looking oufward fo more rational 
and impersonal organizations or groups. As a result, leaders in schools can become 
blinded to other views. This blindness encourages isolation and exclusiveness that seri- 
ously limit the ability to learn from ofhers, fo be exposed fo new ideas, fo make new 
friends, and fo meet new colleagues. Though piety is an important ingredient in build- 
ing school communities, it also is an ingredient in gangs and cliques that develop special 
bonds. When held together by piety alone, these school groups become isolated from 
one anofher. 

As Selznick (2002, 68) explained, "Some forms of piefy ask too much of us, and for 
fhe wrong objecfs, or claim immunify from crificism or demand undivided and uncon- 
difional loyalfy. Therefore, piefy is fempered by fhe more dispassionafe virfue of civilify. 
Piefy demands conformify and jusfifies exclusion, while civilify welcomes diversify, 
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encourages tolerance, and legitimates controversy. Civility builds frameworks within 
which people can cooperate despite their divergent views and interests." 

Bonding and Bridging Community 

The virtues of piefy and civilify are af fhe hearf of building learning communities 
fhaf bond people fogefher while creafing bridges thaf connecf fhem fo ofher people and 
views (e.g., Pufnam 2000). Effecfive school communifies depend upon fhe virfue of pi- 
efy fo provide a floor of shared values and ideas fhaf fie everyone fogefher, provide 
securify and supporf, and give fhe school a special idenfify fhat communicafes ifs char- 
acfer and purposes. Af fhe same 
fime, bridges need fo be builf among 
differenf groups wifhin and oufside 
fhe school. Bridging honors diver- 
sify and provides opporfunifies for 
learning as groups are exposed fo 
new ideas. Pufnam (2000) likened 
bonding to a sociological superglue 
and bridging to a sociological WD40. 

But balance does not just happen. 

Schools and their leaders have to 
work at cultivating balanced unity 
so that it becomes a central value 
within a school's culture. 

When bonding and bridging are balanced, piety and civility become powerful lead- 
ership virfues. A school, for example, mighf bond around shared values and ideas such 
as nurfuring a caring environment, providing rigorous academic learning, believing in 
the importance of efforf, and developing faculfy relafionships fhat encourage the sacri- 
ficing of one's self-inferesf for fhe common good. Af the same time, the school might 
bridge along other dimensions, such as honoring cultural diversity and providing de- 
velopmentally different safety nets for sfudenfs who are falling behind — safefy nefs fhaf 
respond to different student needs and learning styles in various ways. 

One Out of Many 

Selznick (2002, 72) offered E pluribus unum (one ouf of many) as a metaphor for 
bringing fogefher fhe virfues of piefy and civilify. "We say yes fo pluralify even as we 
uncover convergent truths. A rich variety of beliefs and forms . . . should be accepted 
and supported." On the unum side, Selznick noted (2002, 72), "Human differences are 
appreciafed mosf keenly, and welcomed most sincerely, when they testify fo an underly- 
ing unify. Our common humanify generafes diverse ways of life. . . . Thaf same human- 
ify produces culfural universals." In schools, culfural universals include fhe values, sfan- 
dards, and norms fhaf are meanf fo be shared by everyone. These culfural universals are 
accompanied by ofher values, sfandards, and norms fhaf are meanf fo be shared by some 
buf nof all. The fwo sefs of values, sfandards, and norms fogefher creafe a layered sys- 
fem of loyalfy and commifmenfs — a floor of common undersfandings thaf supporf dif- 
ferences. For example, while all sfudenfs are expecfed fo dress modesfly, fhey need nof 
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all dress the same. Though students may elect to take a number of courses beyond 
the common core, all courses must meet the same standards of rigor, sfudenf in- 


volvemenf, and usefulness. Teach- 
ers are expecfed fo work fogefher 
in professional developmenf fhaf 
is fled fo grade, feam, and deparf- 
menfal purposes, buf fhey may 
choose differenf fopics and venues 
for learning fhaf suif fheir own 
needs and inferesfs. 



individual interests hut has 



Leadership and Learning 


Virfues sfrengfhen fhe hearf- 
beaf of schools. A sfrong hearfbeaf 
is a school's besf defense againsf fhe 
obsfacles leaders face as fhey work 


fo change schools for fhe beffer. Sfrengfhening fhe hearfbeaf of schools requires fhaf we 
refhink whaf is leadership, how leadership works, whaf is leadership's relationship fo 
learning, and why we need fo pracfice leadership and learning fogefher. 

When leaders sfrengfhen fhe hearfbeaf, fheir schools become sfronger and more re- 
silienf. These qualifies help leaders fo share fhe burdens of leadership wifh ofhers, fo 
create collaborative cultures, and to be continuous learners. Leadership inevitably in- 
volves change, and change inevitably involves learning. Both are easier to do if we bef- 
ter undersfand fhe mindscapes we bring fo our pracfice, examine fhem in lighf of whaf 
we wanf fo do, and change fhem. Change begins wifh us — wifh our hearf, head, and 
hands fhaf drive our leadership pracfice. 

Conventional wisdom fells us fhaf leadership is abouf finding solutions fo problems 
fhaf people face. In realify leadership is more abouf helping people undersfand fhe prob- 
lems fhey face, helping fhem manage fhese problems, and even helping fhem learn fo 
live wifh fhem. Even in fhe besf of circumsfances, leadership is difficulf. Communify 
building is a good example. Few leaders find fheir efforfs af communify building fo be 
models of perfecf harmony. Imporfanf differences exisf among members of any faculfy 
fhaf is alive and well. Wise leaders know, however, fhaf schools need cenfers of har- 
mony fhaf confain enough of whaf is imporfanf and shared fo hold things together. At 
the same time, they encourage differences in how fhe cenfer of ideas is embodied in 
pracfice. Communify for fhem is a mosaic (e.g., Efzioni 1996/1997) comprised of many 
differenf elemenfs held fogefher by a common frame and glue. Creating cenfers of har- 
mony is fhe work of a bonding communify. Linking differences and learning is the work 
of a bridging communify. 

Few leaders have fhe compefence, fime, and informafion needed af any given fime 
fo gef fhe job done. Wise leaders fry fo rely on ofhers and build upon fheir leadership 
capacify. Leaders have funds of knowledge and skills fhaf need consfanf replenishmenf . 
An imporfanf parf of a leader's job is fo culfivafe and amass fhe infellecfual capifal needed 
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for the school's organizational IQ to increase. Smart leaders undoubtedly help, but smart 
schools make the difference over time. That is why leadership and learning together are 
so important. There can be leadership and there can be learning. There can be a focus on 
individuals and the school. Learning can be viewed as a private good that serves indi- 
vidual interests but has little to do with pursuing school goals. And, learning (Elmore 
2002) can be viewed as something individuals feel compelled to do because it is a public 
good that helps schools achieve their goals. In every case, effects multiply when these 
dimensions are brought together. Hope, trust, piety, civility, and other leadership vir- 
tues can help. 
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